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THE PIVOTAL QUESTION. 
Said Joe to Sam, in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question, 
“You've answered well all other 


points, 
Now here's my last suggestion: 


“When woman goes to cast her vote 
Some miles away, it may be— 


Who then, I ask, will stay at home 
To rock and tend the baby?” 
Said Sam, “I own you've made my 


case 
Appear a little breezy. 
Suppose you put this question by, 
And ask me something easy! 


“But, since the matter seems to turn 
On this as on its axis, 

Just get the one that rocked it 
She went to pay her taxes!” 


when 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Woman's Journal devotes a 
large part of this week’s issue to an 
account of Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, 


and the Women's Social and Political 


Union, of which she is the head. The 
reports in the American press of the 
“militant” movement for woman sutf- 
frage in England have been to the 
last degree distorted and misleading; 
while the quieter activities of the 
many non-militant English suffrage 
societies are not reported at all. Not 


one in a thousand of our people, un- 
less he takes a woman suffrage pa- 
per, has any conception of the re- 
markable agitation now going on in 


Great Britain. It is really among the 


things in 
the 
who love jus- 


wonderful 
Pankhurst 
men 


most 
Mrs. 
of all 


tice, 


history. 


deserves esteem 


and women 


who respect self-sacrifice, who 


appreciate masterly generalship, or 
who admire courage. 


The New 
tioning all 


York suffragists are ques- 
the 
views on equal rights for women. 


candidates as their 
It 
to see that the suffrag- 
different of the 
world have begun to do this, not only 
in the United States, 

setts to California, but 


to 


is interesting 
in 


ists many parts 


from 
in 


Massachu- 
many coun- 


tries of Europe. In all these widely 
the 
nave reached a 
that it 
policy to let opponents of equal rights 


be to the 


separated places, at about 
to 


opinion 


same 


time, they seem 


consensus of is poor 


elected Legislature, and 
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NE PANKHURST. 





jorities. 


frage bill has been thus treated. 


bill come to a vote. 





THE SUFFRAGETTES’ GRIEVANCE. 


In spite of all that has been said 
gettes, few people in America understand why they go through their 
curious performances, or what they hope to gain by it. 

For the last sixteen years, a majority of the House of Commons 
has been in favor of woman cuffrage. 
tary franchise to women upon the same terms as to men have passed 
their second reading over and over again, by constantly growing ma- 
Such a bill passed its second reading in the present House 
of Commons by a vote of three to cone. 
Joe Cannon, has the power to smother any bill 
coming up for third reading and final vote. 
Some of the more ardent suffragists 
have got out of patience, and have set out deliberately to make the lives 
of the Cabinet Ministers a burden to them until they let the suffrage 


and written about the suffra- 


Biils to grant the Parliamen- 


But the Cabinet, like Uncle 
by keeping it from 


For sixteen years the suf- 








then petition them to vote for an 


equal rights bill. 


in col- 


in 


As mentioned our 


umns, a 


already 


firm of sweaters Illinois 


an injunction against 


the 


have secured 
the 


law for women, on the plea that it is 


enforcement of new ten-hour 


unconstitutional. It is said they have 
not much hope that this claim will be 
Supreme Court, 
the 


sustained by the U. 8S. 


which has already ruled to con- 


trary in a similar case; but they hope 
to spin out the legal proceedings and 


stave off the decision until after 
Christmas, so as to be able to work 
their women and girls overtime dur- 
ing the Christmas rush. This firm 
has a bad record, having been con- 
victed and fined over and over again 
for violating the child-labor law 


The Danish Minister of Commerce 
lately said in an official speech: 


“Women should have equal political 


rights with men. The question ad 
mits of no argument. Opposition 
might mean danger for the govern- 
ment. That has been proved in Eng- 
land, where opposition to woman suf- 
frage has weakened the government 
materially. There is no need _ for 
hesitation. I shall do my utmost for 
the political equality of men and 


women.” 


$250,000 GIVEN TO SUFFRA- 
GETTES. 


years ago with only a few shillings in 
1906 its 


$35,000; in 1908, 


In 
were $13,000; in 1907, 
$100,000, 
Yet 
militant 


its treasury. receipts 
$250.- 
that 
methods are repelling public 
sympathy. 


and this year, nearly 


000. some people still say 


SUFFRAGETTES KEEP SECRETS. 


One superstition has been com- 
pletely disproved by Mrs. Pankhurst 
and her followers. This is the doc- 
trine that women cannot keep a 





secret. Their plans never leak out in 
advance. 
When 


put 


Mrs 


up posters all over 


Pankhurst wanted to 
London, invit 
ing the public to come and help the 
the 


hundred 


suffragettes “rush House 


Commons,” five women got 


up before daybreak one morning and 
did it. Not one had told that she 
going to do it. 

On 


widely 


was 


of 
simultane- 
the 


case 


another morning, in a score 


separated cities, a 
in 
first 


made 
the 

girl 

well-dressed 


demonstration 
When 
woman 


ous was 


police courts 
involving a be- 
the 


woman among the spectators rose and 


or came 


fore magistrate, a 


protested against the exclusion of 
women from all voice in making the 
laws they have to obey. No one had 
a hint of it in advance. These are 
only a few instances out of many 
The police say, also, that the word 
of the suffragettes can be trusted ab- 
sclutely, and that whenever’ they 
promise the chief of police not to 
demonstrate on any particular day 
(as on the policemen’s special holli- 


day), the minds of the police are per- 


fectly at rest. 


FROM ONE ROOM TO 13. 


Mrs. Pankhurst began with an of- 
fice of one room. Her London Head- 


quarters now occupies thirteen rooms, 


each with a stenographer and 
all 
and typewriters work without pay, for 
of the In the 


society has offices scattered 


type- 


writer; and these stenographers 


leve cause addition, 
branch 


ali over the kingdom. 


No 


stories 


faith is the 


and 


to be given to 


about suffragettes biting 
They 
When 


audiences come face to face with Mrs. 


scratching policemen. are ma- 


licious fabrications. American 
Pankhurst, they will see whether she 
is a woman to do or to encourage such 
things 


of 


‘LIFE OF MRS. PANKHURST, 
| THE GREAT SUFFRAGETTE, 


Emmeline Goulden was born in Man- 


chester, England, on the anniversary 


| . . . 
| ot the storming of the Bastile. Radi 


calism may be said to run in her blood. 


Her father was a prominent Radical 
politician, and her grandfather nar- 
rowly escaped with his life at the 
great Franchise Riots at Peterloo, in 
ISs19. 

Becomes a Republican. 

She was educated at Paris, and 
there met the daughter of - Henri 
Rochefort and became an ardent Re 
publican. Miss Goulden had been un- 


usually gifted by nature, not only with 
intelligence and courage, but also with 
attractions. In her 
had the 


beautiful 


personal youth 


she reputation of being the 


in England. 

Marries Pioneer Suffragist. 

IS79 Dr. Pankhurst, a 

barrister, who had 

Woman Suffrage 

Mill, 

and she married him in the same year. 
Begins Work for Suffrage. 

| A little later she was placed on the 

Wo- 


existing, 


most woman 


In she met 


distinguished been 
a member of the first 


Society, founded by John Stuart 


Iixecutive Committee of the only 


Suffrage 


was 


man Society then 
the 
pushing the 
Bill, 
Pankhurst, which is now law. 
Helps Her Husband in Politics. 
In 1883 Mrs. Pankhurst 


Independent 


Com- 
Wo- 
Dr. 


and also on Women's 


mittee for Married 


jmen’s’ Property drawn by 


assisted her 
Radical 
and 
as Radical candidate for Rother- 

In 1886 


husband as can- 


didate for Manchester, two years 


later 
hithe, London 
and joined the Fabian Society and the 


she went to 


Holborn Women's Liberal Association. 


She remained a Liberal until 1892 


when she joined the Independent La- 
bor Party, and returned to Manches- 
ter. 


Holds Offices of Trust. 
Mrs. Pankhurst has repeatedly been 
chosen her fellow 


hold 
sibility. 


by townsmen to 


positions of and 
In 


dependent 


trust respon- 
the In 
for the 
and re- 
of the 
following 


1892 she stood as 
Labor candidate 
School 


the largest 


Manchester Board, 


ceived vote of any 
The 


year she was elected on the Board of 


defeated candidates. 


l’oor Law Guardians for Manchester, 
receiving the highest vote of any of 


the successful candidates. She served 
im that capacity for five years. 

In 1899, on her husband's death, she 
was appointed Registrar of 
Deaths, and the 
as Trades Council Nominee of 
School Board. She 
the National 
cil of the Independent Labor Party. 

Educates Her Children. 
She held her appointment as Regis- 


Births and 


following year was 
elected 
the 


ol 


twice served 


Demonstration Coun- 


her 
friends say, because of her activity in 


{iar until she was deprived of it, 


the suffrage movement. Her four chil 


dren, a son and three daughters, were 
all young. She went into business and 
contrived to give them all a university 
education. It is no wonder that they 
her now 


for the ballot. 


stand by in her arduous work 


“The Mother of the Gracchi.” 


Kach of her three daughters has de 


veloped a separate gift, and uses it for 


the cause. Christabel has studied law. 


and is a good speaker, and very bright 


al answering questions. She is a great 


favorite because of her prettiness and 


her wit. At balls, she is besieged by 


the young men with requests to dance, 
and they think themselves lucky when 


they can get even half a dance. Sylvia 


is an artist, and designs banners for 


the suffrage 
the 


three 


and 
Adela 
all 


writing 


processions, 
tions for 
But the 


parts 


meetings. writes. 


girls can change 


on occasion, or 
prison. Mrs. 
called her 


“the Mother of the Gracchi.”’ 


speak 


ing or going to Pank- 


hurst is often by friends 


Becomes Militant. 


Mrs. Pankhurst worked for woman 


suffrage for many years, in the usual 
way, by meetings, petitions, etc. The 


antiquated rules of the House of Com- 
mons An 


how 


allow endless obstruction 


obstinate minority, no 


bill 
and keep it from reaching a 


matter 


small, can delay any indefinitely 


final vote 





(Continued on Page 166.) 


decora- | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Helen Taft has returned to 
Bryn Mawr and entered upon the 
studies of her sophomore year 


| Miss Bessie L. Taylor of Lebanon, 


|N. H., has been appointed by Commis- 
deans Carroll to be chief clerk of the 
labor bureau in Concord. 

Mrs. Clarence Mackay has secured 
Governor Shafroth of Colorado for a 
jlecture on woman suffrage to be given 
jin the Garden Theatre, New York, on 
Dec. | 

Miss Rose E. Cleveland, sister of 
ex-President Cleveland, signed the na 
tional suffrage petition this week, at 
the Suffrage Booth in the Boston 
| Food Fair 

Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, dean of 
;Simmons College, is chairman of the 
lrecently organized New England 
branch of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association 

Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont, at a recent 
meeting of the South Shore Hospital 


Association, announced her intention 
of starting a chain of small hospitals, 
covering Long Island, each hospital to 
accommodate thirty 


that 


or forty patients 


She believes this plan will yield 





better results than one big institution. 


Rey. Anna H. Shaw, who is to ad- 
dress the memorial meeting for Wil 
liam Lloyd Garrison in Park Street 
Chureh, Boston, this afternoon, at 


three, will speak in the evening at the 
Suffrage Booth the Women's De- 
partment at the Food A College 
Business 


in 
Fair. 
and a 


Women's” Evening 


Women's Evening have been 


held 


terest, 


already 


there, with programs of much in- 


and a Mothers’ Evening, a 


and others, have 


the daily 


Evening, 
Watch 
for the announcements 


Teachers’ 


been arranged papers 


Mrs. and her 
that 


they 


friends say 
which 
They 
af 


Pankhurst 
the 


forced 


they hate means to 


to resort. 


but 
government 


are 
dislike 

the British 
women's 


heartily violence, they 
firm that 


counted 


has 


on aversion to vio- 


lence, and is using violent methods to 


crush their agitation, in the belief 
that they will submit and give up, 
rather than hit back. They dislike to 
hit back, but they are immovably de- 
termined never to give in. They 
would much prefer to send a peace 


ful deputation to the Prime Minister, 


but he refuses to receive one 





Miss 
died at Casey, Ill, had been for twen- 


Lizzie L.. Johnson, who has just 


ty-seven years confined to her room 


by illness. Yet, during the last seven- 


teen yeurs, by making and _ selling 


bookmarks, she has raised over $17,- 


000 for missions, and has supported 


in foreign lands native Christian 


workers whose service has aggregat- 
In 
at- 
tended to all the correspondence of a 
The 


sister 


ed over a century and a quarter 


carrying on this enterprise, she 


large business work will be con 


tinued by her 
Miss 


old, 


Hartwell, 
ticket 


Harriet L 74 
at 


the 


years 
the 


Bos- 


has been 
Waltham 
ton & 


years. 


agent 


(Mass.) station of 


Maine railroad for nearly forty 
1.30 


leaves 


She reaches the station at 
every week-day 


M 


morning, and 


ubout 7 P On Sundays she is at 


jthe station from 6.30 A. M. until noon 
| She lives half a mile from the station, 
and walks both ways, summer and 
wintel She has all the money in 
charge, keeps the accounts, and car 
ries all the responsibility of the of- 


fice, with the help only of an assistant 


for a few hours daily 

Miss Grace Strachan, who has led 
the fight for equal pay, was re-elected 
President of the Interborough Asso 
ciation of Women Teachers at its an- 
nual meeting, recently held in the 
Normal College in New York City. 
Having been advised by counsel that 
it has a good case against the New 
York Board of Education, the Asso- 
ciation voted to bring action to make 
the board show cause why it should 
not be restrained from promoting 


young men just graduated the 


the heads of women 


from 
City College ove 
teachers of 


long experience. The as- 


sociation voted $500 toward defraying 





the expense of legal 


proceedings 
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MRS. PANKHURST’S ARRIVAL. 


Pankhurst will arrive at the 
in Boston next Thurs- 
She will be met by a 
the Massachusetts 
Association, with 
automobiles and banners, and doubt- 
less other persons interested will be 
there. Mrs. Pankhurst will be taken 
to the State Headquarters at 585 
Boylston Street, where an opportunity 
to interview her will be given to repre- 
sentatives of the press. She will then 
go to Miss Alice Stone Blackwell's at 
45 Boutwell Ave., Dorchester, where 
she will spend the night. After her 
lecture at Tremont Temple on Friday 
evening, she will spend the night with 
Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, 17 Haw- 
thorn Road, Brookline. 


Mrs. 
South Station 
day at 3 P.M. 
committee of 
Woman Suffrage 








TICKETS FOR MRS. PANKHURST’S 
LECTURE. 


Tickets for Mrs. Pankhurst’s lec- 
ture, to be given at Tremont Temple 
on the evening of Oct. 22, are now for 
at the Box Office, prices $1.00, 50 
25 cents, according to location. 
The advance demand for tickets has 
been unexpectedly great. The lecture 
is given under the joint auspices of 
the Boston Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion for Good Government, of which 
Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw president, 
and the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association, of which Mrs. 
Lucia Ames Mead is president. 


sale 
and 


is 





WHY MRS. PANKHURST BECAME 
MILITANT. 


Mrs. Pankhurst had worked for suf- 
frage along the customary quiet lines 
before entered 
of strange doings 
her name famous. 
since John 


for years she 
upon 
which have 

For forty years, 
Stuart Mill brought in his first woman 
suffrage bill, a great and growing num- 
ber of women had been holding meet- 
ings, sending in petitions, circulating 
literature, and writing for the press. 
They had converted the public, and a 
majority of the of Commons. 
But a stubborn minority still blocked 
the bill, and clearly meant to block it 


many 
the series 

made 

ever 


House 


indefinitely. 
The women urged the Prime Min- 
ister and the Cabinet to take the 


necessary steps to let the bill come 
to a vote. They were refused, on the 
ground that all the time Parlia- 
ment was pre-empted for more impor- 
tant matters, and that woman suf- 
frage, though utdeniably just, was not 
yet a question of practical politics. 
Then some of the women went to ex- 
Premier Balfour, who is a suffragist, 
and asked him how they could make 
it a question of practical politics. He 
answered, in “Kick up a 
Try first one way and then an- 


of 


substance, 
row. 
other. 
to one method, invent another.” 
women remembered the remark 
distinguished Englishman, that 
forms never get put through in Eng- 
land till the people begin to tear down 
the park railings; and they decided 
that the ex-Premier was right. They 
acted upon his advice in a way that 
doubtless astonished him. 


As soon as the public gets used 
The 
of a 
re- 





MONSTER MEETINGS AND PRO- 
CESSIONS. 


They decided to try peaceful meth- 
ods once more, on a new and grand 
scale. They got up a monster demon- 
stration in Hyde Park. Seven woman 
suffrage each a_ mile 
long, entered the park simultaneously, 
by different gates, and 500,000 people 
attended the open-air meeting that 
followed. It was admitted to be the 
biggest meeting ever held, in England 
or any other country, to demand the 
passage of any political measure. The 
women had sent in petitions and 
memorials aggregating over 600.000 
signatures, more than had been sent 
to Parliament in behalf of almost any 
other measure in history. Still the 
Prime Minister refused to let their 
bill come to a vote. A deputation of 


processions, 





sixty Liberal members of Parliament 
who went to him in a body and asked 
him to do so failed to move him. 
The women then said they had car- 
ried the old-fashioned ways of agita- 
tion by petitions and public meetings 
to the highest point, and found that 
they did not answer. They would 
therefore try something new. 





THE FIRST OUTBREAK. 





The first unconventional demonstra- 
tion took place in the ladies’ gallery 
of the House of Commons—a sort of 
iron cage, where the women sat be- 
hind a grille. When a debate on suf- 
frage was nearing its end, and it was 
clear that the bill would not be al- 
lowed to come to a vote, a woman 
thrust a small suffrage banner 
through the bars, and cried “Divide, 
divide!” i.e., take a vote. Afterwards, 
women began to make appeals for 
suffrage from the gallery. They were 
carried out. They chained themselves 
to the grille. To remove them, the 
grille (long disliked by the women) 
had to be broken to pieces, and has 
never been replaced. Then all wom- 
en were excluded from the gallery. 
Then men made speeches for woman 
suffrage from the men’s gallery, and 
threw suffrage leaflets down on the 
members’ heads, and the men’s gal- 
lery had to be closed. 





THE SIEGE OF PARLIAMENT. 


A regular siege of Parliament then 
began. Mrs. Pankhurst and other 
women came in procession with peti- 
tions, and were flung into prison by 
Women tried to get in by all 
sorts of ingenious devices, and some- 
times succeeded, though thousands of 
police were called out to guard the 
sacred precincts. The women being 
barred out on the land side, a suf- 
frage launch came up the Thames 
and shot off rockets laden with suf- 
frage literature over the terrace of 
*arliament House, while Mrs. Flora 
Drummond from the deck invited the 
members to a suffrage meeting. Miss 
Muriel Matters, a young Australian 
lady now in England, started for Par- 
liament House in an airship, but was 
blown back by adverse winds. Mrs. 
Pankhurst called upon the men who 
were in sympathy to come and help 
the women push their way in with 
their petition. They came in thou- 
and Parliament had to _ be 
guarded by 9000 police, and Mrs. 
Pankhurst was again sent to prison. 


scores, 


sands, 





DEFEATED NINETEEN CANDI- 

DATES. 
in Parliament be- 
came vacant by death or resignation, 
and a by-election had to be held to fill 
it. Mrs. Pankhurst went to the place 
and worked against the candidate of 
the Liberal party. She was aided by 
an army of women, good speakers and 
experienced political as 
many women England, 
where for years it has been the cus- 


Whenever a seat 


canvassers, 
so are in 
tom for women to do much of the can- 
vassing for all the political 
Even the politicians most opposed to 


parties. 


woman suffrage urge to do 
this. 

A feature of these campaigns was 
through the streets 
carriages full of suffra- 
gettes who had served terms in pris- 
on, with placards reading “Vote 
against the government which 
imprisoned 300 
At nineteen 
Pankhurst 
against the 
were defeated, one occasion 
the enraged attacked Mrs. 
Pankhurst and rolled her in the mud. 


women 


the driving of 


decorated 


has 
women.” 
Mrs. 
worked 
candidates, they 


than 
by-elections 

and her 
Liberal 

and 


more 
where 
friends 


on 
Liberals 





VOTERS ADD THEIR PROTEST. 





The government preferred to lay 
the defeat of their candidates to any 
cause rather than the suffragettes. At 
the suggestion of a male sympathizer, 
a quantity of post-cards were printed, 
each saying, in substance, “I have 
this day voted against the Liberal 
candidate as a protest against the at- 
titude of the Liberal government 
toward women’s suffrage.” On the 
day after a by-election, Mr. Asquith 
would receive sometimes 1000, some- 
times 1200, sometimes 1500 such 
cards, each signed by a Liberal voter 
who gave his name and address. 





ASKING QUESTIONS AT MEET- 
INGS. 





Mr. Asquith, ever since he became 
Prime Minister, has persistently re- 


fused to receive a deputation from 





> . . 
accusation, trial or 





j happing the speakers at 








the suffragists, though he is constantly 
receiving deputations on all sorts of 
other subjects. So the women went 
to public meetings, where he or any 
member of the cabinet was to speak, 
and at the time usually set apart at 
such meetings for asking questions, 
they asked what the government 
meant to do about woman suffrage. 
Instead of being answered, they were 
thrown out with great violence. Then 
they began to ask questions during 
the speeches, and were put out, in the 
words of Mrs. Ethel Snowden, “with 
such abominations as could not be 
described in print.” Finding that the 
women were not to be terrified by 
ordinary rough handling, such as be- 
ing beaten, or kicked down stairs 
with heavy boots, the stewards took 
unbecoming personal liberties with 
the women while putting them out. 
Ir was to guard against such treat- 
ment that a few of the women pro- 
vided themselves with dog-whips. 
Every newspaper in America men- 
tioned the dog-whips. Not one men- 
tioned the provocation except the 
Woman's Journal. 





BARRING THE WOMEN OUT. 





The managers of Liberal meetings 
then excluded all women—except in 
some cases a very select few. The 
suffragettes resorted to all sorts of 
daring and ingenious devices to get 
in. They hid themselves under plat- 
forms and behind organs; they se- 
creted themselves on roofs, and de- 
scended through skylights; and when 
they could not get in to ask their 
questions, men in the audience asked 
the questions for them. 

The women also held a great meet- 
ing of protest outside the hall, when- 
a cabinet minister was to ad- 
dress a meeting, and called upon the 
men who were in sympathy to help 
them make their way into the hall. 
Crowds of many thousand men backed 
them up in their efforts to get in, and 
the disturbances became formidable. 
But Mr. Asquith, like Pharaoh, hard- 
ened his heart, and the efforts of the 
women and their friends were met by 
surrounding the halls with thousands 
ot police, and by multiplied arrests 
and imprisonments. In addition, the 
government has lately taken to kid- 
the protest 
meeting they appear 
the scene, shutting them up, without 
chance offer 
bail, until the Liberal political meet- 
ing is over, and then quietly turning 
them out. 

Each 
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LETTER FROM LADY CONSTANCE 
LYTTON. 


Lady Constance Lytton, in a letter 


to the Glasgow Herald, replies to an 


angry correspondent who had called 
for the summary enforcement of the 
drastic new law against disturbing 


public meetings which was passed for 
the special benefit of the suffragettes. 
Lady Constance writes: 


Unfortunately, the first meeting 
after its enactment to be broken up 
was one held in the constituency of 
the framer of the bill, Lord Robert 
Cecil, and the disturbers were not 
women but men, Tariff Reformers*, 
who towards the close stormed the 
meeting. 

Do Not Punish Men. 
It is frequently suggested that in 


these matters women are treated with 
more leniency than men; nevertheless 
the inconvenience of applying the law 
to men was too great to be under- 
taken. Thus, from the first a_pre- 
cedent was set for ignoring this new 
Act. Since then the wrecking of 
Budget protest meetings by the adher- 
ents of an all-powerful Liberal Gov- 
ernment, and the approval vouchsafed 
to such conduct in the Liberal press, 
make it difficult to apply this repres- 
sive measure to disenfranchised wom- 
en who disturb meetings because all 
constitutional means of redress are 
closed to them. 


*In England tariff-reformers means protec- 
tionists—those who want to introduce a tariff 
instead of the present system of free trade. 





For more than 40 years the woman 
suffragists have appealed by peace- 
able agitation, by petitions, meetings, 
demonstrations, larger and more 
numerous and more representative 
than those which preceded any other 
franchise reform. They secured the 
pledges of a large majority of the 
House of Commons, pledges which 
were confirmed by numbers of majori- 
ty votes on the first and second read- 
ings of the successive bills presented 
to Parliament. This Government, the 
most powerful of modern times, came 
into being headed by a Prime Minis- 
ter who had publicly proclaimed his 
belief in sex equality with regard to 
the Parliamentary franchise; of his 
Cabinet two-thirds of the members 
adhered to the same principle. 

Persecution of Petitioners. 

When these achievements and guar- 
antees had produced abgplutely no re- 
sults, when the orderly questioning by 
suffragists at meetings had remained 
invariably unanswered, their petitions 
ignored, their deputations imprisoned, 
the leaders and followers—whether 
they had used violence or not—all 
equally sentenced as common crimi- 
nals; when they are cut off from all 
means of approaching or influencing 
a Parliament which in every session 
is passing laws acutely affecting their 
taxation, their industries, their wages, 
and their homes; and when at last 
this extreme repression results in 
violent counter action, as it always 
has done since the world began, then 
your correspondents are immensely 
shocked because stones are thrown 
and glass broken. 

Is Violence Justified? 

There are men and women who 
honestly hold the opinion that vio- 
lence is never justified, that, however 
great the provocation, endurance is 
the only legitimate retort. But such 
views pertain to a condition of ad- 
vanced civilization. We look in vain 
from our critics for a corresponding 
condemnation of the action of the 
Government. We also look in vain 
for their recognition and approval of 
our peaceable methods, which to this 
day are far more numerous than our 
militant actions. 

Since this letter was published, 
Lady Constance has been condemned 
to a month’s imprisonment for break- 
ing the windows of a Liberal Club. 
She had also used a hatchet to hew 
the wooden barricades put up 
the women out of a political 

She had already served one 
prison for taking part in a 
demonstration. 
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LIFE OF MRS. PANKHURST. 
(Continued from Page 165.) 
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unless the cabinet 
the rescue and give the friends of the 
bill facilities’ for putting it through. 
Seeing the suffrage bill thus blocked 
year after and prevented from 
coming to a vote, although a large ma- 


year 


jority of the members of the House 
ot Commons were its’ professed 
friends, Mrs. Pankhurst and a few 


convinced that 
new They de- 
cided to bring pressure to bear on the 
A further account of how 
and they became “militant” 
given in another column. 

Turned England Upside Down. 

In 1903, with her daughter, Christa- 
bel, Mrs. Pankhurst took a leading 
part in forming the Women’s Social 
and Political Union. This association 
and the other militant society, the 
Women’s Freedom League, have al- 
most turned England upside down. 
The American public have some gen- 
eral idea of what they have done. The 
cabled to this country have 

a wild caricature the facts, 
the facts are sensational enough. 

Her First Imprisonment. 

Mrs. Pankhurst 
Feb. 13, 1908, for heading a deputation 
of thirteen the House of 
Commons, and a term of six 
weeks’ imprisonment in the second di- 
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as a common criminal. 
Her Second Imprisonment. 

In October of the same year she and 
daughter Christabel and - Mrs. 
Flora Drummond were arrested on a 
charge of “inciting to riot.’ The al- 
leged “incitement” was the putting up 
all over London of posters inviting the 
people to come at a given time and 
help the suffragists “rush the House 


vision, i. e., 


her 


of Commons.” This was merely an 
effort to get in and present a peti- 
tion. Some 50,000 people gathered, 


and, though there was no riot and no 
serious violence, the authorities were 
badly scared, and were determined to 
make an example of the leaders. The 
trial lasted three days. Christabel, 
who has taken her degree as a law- 
yer, but under British law is not al- 
lowed to practice, conducted the de- 
fence. She summened two of the 
principal cabinet ministers into court 
as witnesses, and questioned them 
with a skill and brilliancy that would 
have done honor to the oldest and 
ablest cross-examiner. Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s earnest speech in defence of 
her action also made a deep impres- 


sion. She was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, but was re- 
leased a few weeks before the term 
expired. Mrs. Drummond, who be- 
longs to an influential Scotch family, 
was let out after a few days. The pre- 
text was that her health required her 
release, though she protested that her 
health was all right, and that she was 
much better able to stand the im- 
prisonment than Mrs. Pankhurst. But 
the British Government is nothing if 
not “a respecter of persons.” 
Her Third Imprisonment. 

On June 29 of the present year Mrs. 
Pankhurst was again arrested—this 
time for leading a deputation of eight 
women to the House of Commons in 
order to interview the Prime Minister. 
When the women were charged with 
“obstructing the police in the execu- 
tion of their duties,” their counsel 
pointed out that, under an ancient 
statute, deputations of less than ten 
in number possessed an absolute right 
to go in person and lay their claims 
before the King, or his representative. 
This so impressed the magistrate that 
he agreed to adjourn the case in order 
that the legal point might be investi- 
gated. The next week, however, he 
sentenced Mrs. Pankhurst and her 
colleagues to one month's imprison- 
ment, but agreed to suspend their 
sentences until the question should be 
decided by a higher court. If the de- 
cision should be adverse, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst on her return to England will 
have to go back to prison for the 
fourth time. 

Mrs. Pankhurst has shown her sin- 
cerity by selling her house and her 
business, and giving the proceeds to 
the cause. 





MRS. SNOWDEN ON FORCED 
FEEDING. 


Mrs. Ethel Snowden writes: 

“The country is outraged at the 
forcible feeding (of the imprisoned 
suffragettes). I enclose some speci- 
men letters from the newspapers. And 
I would not have my American friends 
think that mere love of adventure or 
streaks of criminality are responsible 
for the behavior of these few daunt- 
less souls. They have been outraged 
indescribably, and their spirits are 
aflame to set free their suffering sex. 
They are impatient. And the Govern- 
ment has behaved very badly all along. 
If they had treated the women as po- 
litical prisoners there would have been 
no insubordination in prison. If they 
had given a pledge to deal with the 
suffrage question in Parliament, there 
would have been no outrages outside, 
no interruptions of their meetings, no 
opposition to their candidates. 

“Was it not an American poet who 
averred that the prayer for most of 
us should be, not ‘God be merciful to 
me, a sinner,’ but ‘God be merciful to 
me, a fool’? Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Asquith should say that prayer night 
and morning, and again at noon.” 





EXCITING SCENES AT BIRMING- 
HAM. 


The scenes that took place at Birm- 
ingham when Mr. Asquith recently ad- 
dressed a political meeting there were 
of the most thrilling sort. 

Barricades Nine Feet High. 

The city looked as if it were in a 
state of siege. Barricades nine feet 
high had been put up on both sides of 
the platform at the railroad station, 
and along the streets through which 
Mr. Asquith was to pass. Thousands 
of police had been called out. The 
Prime Minister of Great Britain made 
his way from the railroad station to 
the hall by dodging through freight 
elevators and subterranean passages. 
During the few minutes that he ap- 
peared above ground, his automobile 
moved along surrounded by a heavy 
guard of police. An eye-witness 
writes, in Votes for Women: 

fn Amazing Scene. 

I can imagine an innocent passer-by, 
coming unawares upon the scene 
round Bingley Hall last Friday, rub- 
bing his eyes with amazement and 
wondering whether he could really be 
in the England of today. For the in- 
tricate barricades one behind the 
other up and down the streets, the 
barred and padded windows, the wait- 
ing army of men on foot and on horse- 
back, could suggest nothing short of 
the fear of an invading army. 

“American Fire-Escapes.” 

But what of the huge American fire- 
escapes on either side of the fort, and 
those hundreds of yards of firemen’s 
hose lying along the roof? What 
could it all mean? Who could guess 
that all these elaborate precautions 


were taken to prevent one unhappy, 
obstinate old man from being forced 
to grant an interview to a small but 
determined band of women? 

In spite of these minute and humili- 
ating precautions—as the Times calls 
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them—the women made one of their 
most successful and effective pro- 
tests; and not tne least effective part 
of it was the obvious impotence of the 
enormous force arrayed against them. 
Could Not Keep Women Out. 

Their plans were carefully laid. In 
the streets both in front and at the 
back of Bingley Hall suffragettes had 
been lodging for several days, and by 
nine o’clock on Friday morning there 
were upwards of a score of them safe- 
ly stowed away there, watching with 
no little amusement the nailing up at 
the ends of the streets, under the 
chief constable’s own supervision, of 
the barricades which were to “keep 
the suffragettes out!” 

Cheers for Votes for Women. 

As the evening drew near, the 
streets beyond the barricades began 
to fill with the typical English crowd 
of all classes. They watched with in- 
terest those fortunate individuals who 
were ticket-holders, being squeezed 
through a tiny gangway made in the 
barricades, doubly guarded by mount- 
ed and foot police, and then being es- 
corted up to the hall by a posse of 
police. As time went on, the crowd 
grew denser, and every now and then 
a cry of “Votes for Women!” rang 
through the air, accompanied by vo- 
ciferous cheering. There had been 
many meetings and a demonstration 
in the Bull Ring the night before to 
educate the people, so they knew what 
was expected of them, and meant to 
live up to it. 

They were expected to help the 
women break through the barricades. 


Sound of Breaking Glass. 


Suddenly there was a sound of 
splintering glass, and a voice was 
heard denouncing the Government. 


Two windows of the outer office of 
Bingley Hall had been broken by the 
women in the house opposite. Liter- 
ally dozens of policemen rushed into 
the house, tumbling over each other in 
their eagerness, and, dragging the 
two women out, they threw them into 
the street, where they were immedi- 
ately arrested. 
Women on the Roofs. 

Searcely a minute passed before 
there was another shout, and more 
splintering of glass, accompanied by 
the sound of missiles being thrown on 
to the roof of the hall. This time it 


was on the other side of the hall. 
Two women had succeeded in climb- 
ing on to a neighboring roof, from 


which, with the help of axes, they 
managed to dislodge some _ slates, 
which they flung on to the roof of the 
hall, and on to Mr. Asquith’s motor-car, 
which just then arrived on the scene. 
The windows and the lamp were 
broken, but the women, true to their 
resolution to hurt no one, were care- 
ful not to touch Mr. Asquith or the 
chauffeur. 

Fire-Hose Played on the Women. 

The police and stewards below, find- 
ing it impossible to dislodge the wom- 
en on the roof, turned the hose upon 
them. Still they did not budge. Then 
the outwitted and furious men hurled 
stones and bricks at their plucky an- 
tagonists. For some time they with- 
stood even this, but presently three 
policemen managed to climb round at 
the back, and dragged them bruised 
and bleeding to the ground, one of 
them with her head cut open by a 
brick. Wet, wounded, and weary, they 
were led off to the police station, be- 
ing forced to walk the whole way in 
their stockinged feet, in spite of the 
injuries they had sustained. 

Two Girls and a Motor-Horn. 

At the same time, another disturb- 
ance was going on in a house near by. 
Two girls behind locked and barricad- 
ed doors were working an electric 
motor-horn, which was _ interrupting 
the meeting so successfully that after 
some time the door was burst down by 
infuriated Liberals, who broke 
through the barricades and wrested 
the instrument from the women’s 
hands. 

Crowd Rush the Barricades. 

Meanwhile, the seething mass of 
people behind the barricades in the 
streets were fast getting beyond the 
control of the police. Led by suffra- 
gettes, they rushed the _ barricades 
again and again, each time to be 
beaten back by the overwhelming 
force of mounted and foot police. Be- 
fore long the situation began to look 
serious for the foremost of the rioters, 
and especially so for the little band of 
women wedged between the angry 
police and the surging, tightly-packed 
crowd. A low moan escaped from one 
frail little woman, who had had more 
than her share of buffetting. This 
was too much for the people; they 
charged the police, and forced them 


to free the girl, whom they trium- 
phantly carried off. 
Rescued the Women, 
The crowd backed up the suffra- 


gettes magnificently throughout, their 
one fault being that, regardless of all 
entreaties, they persisted in putting 
the safety of the women before the 
advancement of the cause. One wom- 
an was forcibly rescued from the 
police and borne away to places of 
safety seven times during the even- 
ing. Not for long, however, could the 
women be induced to remain in refuge. 
They had hardly recovered their 
breath before they were back in the 
midst of the fray, urging on the crowd 
to break down the barricades. 
Questions Inside the Hall. 
Inside the hall Mr. Asquith was get- 
ting a warm reception from the men 
sympathizers, who questioned him up- 
on votes for women with clock-like 


regularity every few minutes through- 
out his speech, For this, these chival- 
rous champions of justice were brutal- 
ly thrown out with what even the 
Times called “unnecessary violence.” 





Mr. Asquith Slips Out. 

Mr. Asquith’s escape from the hall 
was ingeniously planned, but in spite 
of the back passages and railway sid- 
ings through which he crept to the 
station, he could not escape the vigi- 
lant eyes of the suffragettes, who 
made their presence felt by a shower 
of small stones, thrown through the 
window of one of the carriages of his 
train. 

Force Versus Spirit. 

Never for one instant while he was 
in Birmingham was Mr. Asquith 
allowed to forget the women’s de- 
mand. How is it that, though the 
Prime Minister has all the protection 
that money and power can bring, still 
the women’s voice is always heard? 
It is brute force pitted against spirit— 
spirit which is daunted by nothing— 
risk of injury, loss of liberty, starva- 
tion, even death itself, if necessary. 
Such a force can never be defeated. 

A London paper says: 

In spite of the important political 
issue involved in the Budget con- 
troversy, the conflict between the Gov- 
ernment and women dominated the 
thoughts of everybody on the occasion 
of the visit of Mr. Asquith to Birm- 
ingham. 





FORCED FEEDING OF SUFFRA- 
GETTES., 


It should be clearly understood that 
the whole controversy over feeding 
the suffragettes by force springs out 
of the original dispute as to whether 
women arrested for taking part in 
suffrage demonstrations should be 
treated as political offenders or as 
common criminals. Political prison- 
ers are allowed to buy their own food, 
wear their own clothes, receive let- 
ters and papers, and be visited by 
their friends. Common criminals 
must use prison food and prison 
clothes, must pass 22 hours out of 
the 24 in solitary confinement, and, 
unless their term in prison exceeds a 
month, they can receive no letter and 
no visitor. 

The Hunger-Strikes. 

From the first, the government has 
insisted that women convicted even 
of the most trifling and merely techni- 
cal offences in connection with the 
suffrage movement should be classed 
as common criminals. As a protest 
against this, many of them have had 
recourse to the method adopted by 
Russian political prisoners when des- 
perately dissatisfied; they have re- 
fused to eat, unless they could be 
transferred to the prison division as- 
signed to political culprits. 

Starved for Six Days. 

Hitherto, the custom has been to 
let these English “hunger strikers” 
fast until their lives were in serious 
danger—sometimes for more than six 
days running—and then set them free. 
The authorities probably thought 
that a week without food was as great 
a punishment as several months in 
prison with three meals a day would 
Certainly, of would 
rather undergo the latter, if we had 
to choose. 

Death from Forced Feeding. 

The prison authorities in Birming- 
ham, after consultation with Mr. Glad- 
stone, undertook to feed the women 
by force, with a stomach pump. It 
has made a great stir. A male pris- 
oner fed in this way some years ago 
died within 24 hours, in consequence; 
and the suffragettes have extracted 
the recoid of the case from the Lan- 
cet, with the opinions of prominent 
physicians as to the dangers involved. 
Miss Laura Ainsworth has been re- 
leased in a critical condition in con- 
sequence of the operation, and has 
been taken to a hospital; and the suf- 
fragettes have brought suit against 
the authorities. 
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VINDICTIVE PUNISHMENTS. 


The British government is playing 
directly into the hands of the suffra- 
gettes, by inflicting excessive and 
vindictive punishments upon them. 
One hundred and fifty-seven women 
have been sent to prison as common 
criminals merely for “unlawful as- 
sembly,” or for refusing to give bonds 
not to repeat the offence. Unlawful 
assembly means holding a meeting 
within a mile of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. This is forbidden by an old 
law, long treated as obsolete in the 
case of men, but lately revived for the 
benefit of the suffragettes. Mrs. Cob- 
den Sanderson, Mrs. Despard, Gen- 
eral Sir John French’s sister, and 
other women of high social position, 
have been condemned to prison mere- 
ly for standing quietly in the street 
outside Mr. Asquith’s house, holding 
suffrage petitions, without blocking 
traffic or uttering a word. 

Most of the women charged with 
“assaulting the police” had only tried 
to push their way through a cordon 
of police to carry a petition to Parlia- 








ment, which they believed they had a 
constitutional right to do; or else had 
tried to make their way into some 
of the public meetings now being held 
all over England to discuss the pro- 
posed new taxes, which the women 
claim that all taxpayers have a right 
to attend. 





EXCESSIVE SENTENCES. 


The few women who have actually 
done violence have received  sen- 
tences out of all proportion to the 
offence. Until very lately, Mrs. Pank- 
hurst discouraged all use of force: 
but some time ago two enthusiastic 
young women, Mrs. Mary Leigh and 
Miss Edith New, went off on their 
own hook and broke one of Mr. As- 
quith’s windows. Each broke only a 
single pane of glass. They said their 
object was not to do injury but to 
make a political demonstration, and 
they did as little damage as would 
accomplish the object. They were 
sentenced to hard labor for terms 
more than four times as long as if 
they had smashed all the glass in the 
window out of malicious mischief, or 
because they were drunk and disor- 
derly. 

Mrs. Leigh again broke a few panes 
of glass at the recent demonstration 
in Birmingham. She was sentenced 
tc three months’ hard labor, and, in 
default of an additional fine (which 
they knew she would not pay) to a 
fourth month. Meanwhile the roughs 
who break up _ suffrage meetings, 
wreck the halls and endanger the 
lives of the speakers receive no pun- 
ishment; while the Liberals who 
break up the meetings of the opposite 
political party not only do so with 
impunity, but are petted and praised 
by the Liberal Press. 





WELCOME TO HUNGER STRIKERS. 


Miss Lucy Burns, an American girl, 
Miss Edith New, a young school teach- 
er, and Miss Alice Paul were lately 
given a great welcome in Dundee, 
Scotland, after their recovery from 
the effects of a hunger strike. They 
had been sent to prison for trying to 
make their way into a public meeting 
in Dundee addressed by a cabinet 
minister. As a protest against being 
given the food and treatment assigned 
to common criminals instead of to po- 
litical offenders, they refused to eat. 
When their long fast began to en- 
danger their lives, they were set free. 
The prison officials, while scrupulous- 
ly carrying out the terms of the sen- 
tence, had treated the young ladies 
with marked respect, and there 
much public sympathy in Dundee with 
them and with their After 
they had regained some strength, a 
dinner was given in their honor at a 
temperance hotel, followed by a large 
public meeting, at which Lord Provost 
Urquhart presided. He expressed ad- 
miration of their courage and determi- 
nation, but advised them not to take 
extreme a course again. There 
were other complimentary speeches, 
and Mrs. Flora Drummond presented 
the hunger strikers with silver medals 
bearing inscriptions descriptive of 
their ordeal, and with floral wreaths 
bearing mottoes. 

Miss Lucy Burns is said to have 
been a student at Vassar. Miss Paul 
is an Edinburgh University girl. 

Other welcomes to other hunger- 
strikers are being given in many dif- 
ferent cities. 


MEN HELP MRS. PANKHURST. 
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A striking feature of the “Votes for 
Women” campaign the zeal and 
courage of the men who back up Mrs. 
Pankhurst, and the brutality with 
which they are treated by the sup- 
porters of the government. 

Mr. H. Collins Clarke, of College 
Hill, Shrewsbury, writes to the Birm- 
ingham Daily Post: 

As one who has no particular sym- 
pathy with the suffragists, but as an 
ardent Radical, I desire to protest in 
the strongest possible manner against 
the treatment meted out to the men 
who interrupted with the cry of “Why 
don’t you give the women the vote?” 
while Mr. Asquith was_ speaking. 
These were men of education, and 
were clearly fired with the sincerest 
conviction of the justice of their 
cause. Their courage in getting up 
and facing the anger of 11,000 people 
is a thing not to be explained away 
with ridicule. After the brutal man- 
ner in which the first interrupter was 
handled, the man whose turn came 
next must have realized to the full 
the danger of his course. I was sit- 
ting near to two of these men, and I 
propose to state exactly what I saw. 
The words were scarcely out of the 
man’s mouth before he was seized in 
the most ruthless fashion by the stew- 
ards, who set upon him like wild 
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beasts, dragged him from his place, 
and tore him along the gangway to 
the door. Many of the audience 
struck at the man, and I saw one man 
raise his fist as the victim was 
dragged along and deal him a terrific 
blow on the forehead. Is it advisable 
to allow men to be ejected by stew- 
ards who are partisans, and conse- 
quently lose self-control and act in a 
revengeful and vicious spirit? 

Another man writes to the Birming- 
ham Daily Mail: 

I have attended many public meet- 
ings, but never have I seen men han- 
dled in such a fiendish manner. 

A similar protest was sent to the 
Birmingham Post by Rev. A. F. Rob- 
son, vicar of St. George’s, Redditch, 
who is a Liberal and a supporter of 
the Budget. 





KEIR HARDIE ON FORCED 
FEEDING. 


Mr. Philip Snowden and Mr. Keir 
Hardie have been asking questions in 
Parliament as to the forcible .feed- 
ing of suffragettes in Birmingham 
prison. Mr. Hardie said: ‘ 

“There is difference of opinion con- 
cerning the tactics of the militant suf- 
fragettes, but surely there can be no 
two opinions concerning the horrible 
brutality of this proceeding. Women, 
worn and weak by hunger, are seized 
upon, held down by brute force, 
gagged, a tube inserted down the 
throat, and food poured or pumped 
into the stomach. Let British men 
think over the spectacle. 

“I endeavored to learn from Mr. 
Masterman under what law or regu- 
lation this thing had been done, but 
he was unable to say without notice. 
He admitted, however, that it had been 
done by order of the Home Office. 
My information is that there is no 
such power given to prison authorities 
save in the case of persons certified 
to be insane. If this be so, a very seri- 
ous responsibility rests with the Home 
Office. 

“May I add one more remark? I 
was horrified at the levity displayed 
by a large section of the members of 
the House when the question was be- 
ing answered. Had I not heard it, I 
could not have believed that a body of 
gentlemen could have found reason for 
mirth and applause in a scene which 
I venture to say has no parallel in the 
recent history of our country. One 
of these days we shall learn that Mrs. 
Leigh or some other of her brave fel- 
low-prisoners has succumbed to the 
‘hospital treatment,’ as a man did in 


1870. I would not envy the position 
of the Home Secretary or the Gov- 
ernment responsible for such a _ re- 
sult.” 





MISS MACARTHUR’S CRITICISM. 





Miss Mary Macarthur, the British 
delegate to the recent meeting of the 
National Women’s ‘Trade Union 
League in Chicago, made a criticism 
on the leaders of the suffrage move- 
ment in England, which has given rise 
to a good deal of perplexity. The mat- 
ter is simple. 

Mrs. Pankhurst’s society, and most 
of the other suffrage in 
England, are petitioning Parliament 
to grant suffrage to women “upon the 
same terms on which it is or may be 
granted to men.” For sixteen years a 
majority of the House of Commons 
have been in favor of doing this, and 
it is believed that such a bill would 
pass the House of Lords. There are 
at present in the suffrage laws of 
Great Britain many other anomalies 
besides the exclusion of women. There 
is a small property qualification, also 


societies 


an irregular distribution of seats, 
plural voting, ete. All these will have 
to be amended sooner or later, but 


strong difference of opinion exists in 
regard to them, and the prospect is 
that a bill for a general remodelling 
the franchise cannot get through 
Parliament, including the House of 
Lords, for years to come. Therefore 
Mrs. Pankhurst’s society and almost 
all the Suffrage Societies in England 
to Parliament, in substance: 
“First wipe out the sex qualification 
for suffrage, which you are practically 
all agreed ought to be abolished; and 
then fight it out among yourselves as 
to what the other qualifications shall 
be.” 

Some persons wholly’ absorbed 
in the labor movement (of whom Miss 
Macarthur seemingly is one), object to 
the admission of any women to the 
suffrage, until a sweeping measure of 
universal manhood and womanhood 
suffrage can be carried, and the whole 
franchise system of England be estab- 
lished on a basis of ideal democracy. 
If women were given the ballot on the 
same terms on which men now have 
it, they fear that men of wealth would 
transfer some of their property to 
their daughters, sisters, cousins and 
aunts,—enough to qualify them all to 
vote,—and that this would put the 
poor at an undue disadvantage as 
compared with the rich. Mr. Philip 
Snowden and Mr. Keir Hardie, how- 


of 


say 


ever, both of them labor members of 
Parliament, say an extensive investi- 
gation has shown that 82 per cent. of 
the women who now have the mu- 
nicipal vote in England are working 
women or members of working fam- 
ilies. As the property qualification 
required of men for the Parliamentary 
vote is less stringent than that re- 
quired of women for the municipal 
vote, it follows that, if women were 
given Parliamentary suffrage “on the 
same terms as men,” more than 82 
per cent. of the women enfranchised 
would belong to the working people. 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, sister of 
Raymond Robins, deals with this ob- 


jection in her suffrage novel, “The 
Convert.” Ernestine Blunt, who 
voices Miss Robins’s views, is ad- 


dressing a suffrage meeting: 

“It isn’t our women would get the 
vote,” a workman called out. “It’s 
the rich women.” 

“Is it only the rich men who have 
the vote?” demanded Ernestine. 
“You know it isn’t. We are fighting 
to get the franchise on precisely the 
same terms as men. It is the prin- 
ciple that is at stake. The most 
out-and-out Socialist among us would 
welcome the enfranchisement of six 
duchesses, or all the women born 
with red hair; we don’t care on what 
plea the entering wedge gets in.” 
(Pages 189-190.) 

The Anti-Suffrage League in Eng- 
land passionately protests against giv- 
ing the ballot to any women, on the 
express ground that it would inevit- 
ably lead to giving it to all women. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Massachusetts. 


Remember that the annual business 
meeting of the Massachusetts Wom- 
an Suffrage Association will be held 
Friday and Saturday, Oct. 22 and 23, 
at 10 A. M., at the State Headquar- 


ters, 585 Boylston St., Boston.  Fri- 
day morning will be devoted to re- 
ports of State officers and chairmen 


of standing committees, and the elec- 
tion of officers; Saturday morning to 
discussion of the plan of work for the 
coming year, and to reports from the 
local auxiliaries, if time permits. 

Delegates only can vote at the busi- 
ness meeting. Members of the Asso- 
ciation or any of its branches are en- 
titled to be present. 





Connecticut. 





The 40th annual convention of the 
Connecticut W. S. A. will be held at 
Meriden, Oct. 22, in Lewis Hall, City 
Mission Building. 

Mrs. George F. Lowell, Mrs. Annie 
Cc. S. Fenner, Mrs. «liza Sunderland, 
member of the Hartford Board of 
School Visitors, Mrs. Katherine 
Houghton Hepburn, and Miss Adelaide 
Hyde, a lawyer of New York, will be 
among the speakers. 

Any contributions to assist in de- 
fraying expenses will be appreciated. 
Will you not help us at this time? 

Elizabeth D. Bacon, President. 


Ohio. 


convention of the 
Ohio W. S. A. will be held Oct. 26 and 
27, in the First Congregational 
Church, Elyria. 

Rey. Anna H. Shaw will deliver an 
address on the closing evening, and 
other interesting speakers are on the 
program. 


The 25th annual 


BUY THE PENNONS. 


Small and pretty yellow pennons, 
bearing the words, “Votes for 
Women,” can be had at the Suffrage 


jooth in the women’s department of 
the Food Fair, price 15 cents. Let 
suffragists provide themselves with 


these, and bring them to Mrs. Pank- 
hurst’s meeting in Tremont Temple 
on the evening of Oct. 22. 





MRS. PANKHURST IN CON- 
NECTICUT. 


Mrs. Pankhurst is to speak in Hart- 
ford on Tuesday, Oct. 26, at 3 P. M., 
in Parsons’ Theatre. A committee of 
local suffragists will meet her, and 
Mrs. E. D. Bacon, State President, 
will introduce her to the audience. 

Mrs. Pankhurst will speak in New 
Haven, at the Hyperion Theatre, 
Thursday afternoon, Oct. 28. 





MRS. PANKHURST IN WESTERN 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
Mrs. Pankhurst will speak at 
Springfield, in the Court Square 


Theatre, on the afternoon of Oct. 27, 
and in Worcester, at Mechanics’ Hall, 
on the afternoon of Oct. 29. 





FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to 
aid the cause of equal rights than by 
assisting the woman suffrage papers. 

Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the 
Proprietors of the Woman’s Journal, 
published in Boston, a corporation es- 
tablished by the laws of Massachu- 
setts, the sum of — dollars, to be 
applied by such Proprietors, principal 
and interest, at their discretion, to the 
support and improvement of the paper, 
and the promotion of the principles 








which it advocates. 
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THE SUFFRAGETTE. 
By Winifred Auld. 


I am not rich, or great, or strong, 
As men count these; but for 
strength 
God gave me power to sway a throng— 
That zeal for justice, hate of wrong, 
Which must prevail at length. 


my 


Freedom of soul and heart and brain 
For womanhood: these I would win. 
Freedom for those who toil in vain, 
Crushed and forced down for others’ 
gain, 
To want and shame and sin. 


Softness and ease do not entice; 
I choose the scorn, the prison cell: 
Hunger I choose, and sacrifice— 
If so | may but pay the price, 
And in the end ‘tis well. 


And I shall ask no more from fate 
If but these hands, so tired and thin 
(Ere darkness falls and ‘tis too late), 
May help thrust open Freedom's gate 
For others to pass in. 
—Christian Commonwealth. 


QUESTIONS FOR CANDIDATES. 





In New York the suffragists have 
begun to question the candidates as 
to how they stand on woman suffrage, 
and other points of interest to 
men. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont addressed 
the following queries by letter to Otto 
P. Bannard, the Republican candidate 


wo- 


for Mayor of New York: 

Q. 1. Do you favor 
oppose extending the 
women? 

A. That is a legislative and State 
question, with which I, as Mayor, 
would have nothing to do, At present, 
however, I am not in favor of it. I 
am inclined to think that it will come 
about ultimately. 


would you 
to 


or 
suffrage 


Q. 2. Do you believe that women 
wage earners who perform the same 
service as men are entitled to the 
same scale of wages? 

A. Yes. 

Q. 3. In the event of your elec- 
tion to the Mayoralty, should a bill 


equalizing the pay of male and female 
teachers and principals in public 
schools (similar if not identical to 
that vetoed by Mayor McClellan) come 
before you for your signature, what 
will you do? 

A. My general attitude is shown 
by my answer to question No. 2. I 
will not pledge myself in advance as 
to matters where the public is entitled 
to a hearing. 


Q. 4. Will you appoint women on 
the Board of Education? 

A. Yes, if competent women will 
serve. 

Q. 5. Will you appoint women as 


inspectors in the Street Cleaning De- 
partment? 


Q. 6. Will you appoint women as 
inspectors in the Department of 
Health? 

Q. 7. Will you appoint women as 


inspectors in the Tenement House De- 
partment? 

Q. 8. Will you appoint women in- 
spectors or attendants in the Depart- 
ment of Correction and Charity where 
women and children are committed or 
admitted? 

A. In answer to 
questions, the Mayor has no direct 
power of appointment. All appoint- 
ments for those positions must be 
taken from eligible under the 
Civil Service law. 

Q. 9. Will you exert your influence 
to bring about the appointment of 
women physicians in all hospitals and 
institutions where women and chil- 
dren are either admitted or com- 
mitted? 

A. Yes, in cuses where it is shown 
that the health of the patients can be 
better conserved thereby. 


the N. Y. 
Bannard’s reply as 


the above four 


lists 


American 
fol- 


A writer in 
takes off Mr. 
lows: 


Guestions by the Militant Suffra- 
gettes: 

Q. If you were a policeman, would 
you withstand the rush of ten suffra- 
gettes? 

A. Not unless I was unable to run. 

Q. Are you in favor of granting in- 
stantly votes to every woman? 

A. I think the Hudson-Fulton 
bration Was a success 

Q. Should men teachers in the pub- 
lic schools receive more pay than 
women teachers? 

A. If—I mean 


cele- 


when—I become 


Mayor, I shall take up this question. | 


I am unable to give a definite answer 


just now. because I do not know for 
certain that I shall be elected. If the 
majority of voters appear to desire 


that women should have the same pay 
as men in the schools, I shall certainly 


be in favor of it. 
Q. Do you think Wall. street 
brokers should throw paper bags full 


of water on women who are trying to 
make a speech? 


A. I must consult some of my 
friends before answering this ques- 
tion. 

Q. Do you think a woman should 
be Mayor? 

A. No. I don’t invite competition. 

Q. Do you think women should be 
admitted to the army? 

A. I think some of them would 
make good soldiers, but I should feel 


considerable sorrow for the enemy. 
Q. Will you vote for votes for 
women? 
A. October is one of the finest 
months in the year. The city never 
looks better than now, when all the 


ing gold and russet. I am in favor of 
planting artificial trees in Central 
Park to give it a perpetual palm gar- 
den effect, as is done in all our best 
restaurants. I am also in favor of 
placing a tax on lobsters. 


Q. What do you think of women's 
work? 
A. I think they can work any one. 


Questions by the Unmilitant Suffra- 
gists: 

Q. What do you think of the meth- 
ods advocated by the suffragettes? 


A. I have an idea that Cook was 
the first man to reach the Pole. Of 
course, it may have been Peary; in 


fact, it probably was Peary. I cannot 


afford to offend any Peary or Cook 
voters. 

Q. Do you approve of votes for 
women? 

A. Yes, if obtained in a leisurely 
and ladylike manner. 

Q. Very good. How would you 


suggest obtaining them? 
A. By refusing to ask questions of 
candidates for public offices. 
Q. What do you think of 
militant suffragist movement? 
A. I think the suffragists 
more expensive hats. 


Mr: Bannard's 
however, show a realization 


the un- 


wear 
evasive answers, 
that the 
women can actually influence the elec- 
tion to some extent, and an unwilling- 
ness to offend them, if he can avoid it 
by dodging. A few years ago candi- 
dates would not have thought it worth 
while to dodge. 





SOME EMINENT OPINIONS. 


“Opinions of Representative Men 
and Women on the Franchise _ for 
Women” is the title of a _ neat 


pamphlet compiled by a committee of 
the Woman's Suffrage Association of 
Maryland, of which Mary Bartlett 
Dixon is chairman. It includes opin- 
ions from Mayor Mahool of Baltimore, 
Eugene A. Noble, President of the 
Woman's College of Baltimore, H. A. 
Kelly, Professor of Gynecology at Johns 
Hopkins, Rev. Dr. C. T. Foote, rector 
of St. David’s Church at Roland Park, 
Lewellys F. Barker, Professor of 
Medicine at Johns Hopkins, R. W. Sil- 
vester, President of the Maryland 
Agricultural College, Franklin P. Mall, 
Professor of Anatomy at Johns Hop- 
kins, William M. Ellicott, Joshua Lev- 
ering, Rev. Rodman Hussey, First In- 
dependent Christ Church, Jacob M. 
Moses, Judge of the Juvenile Court, 
Eugene O'Dunne, Deputy State’s At 
torney, and Simon Director 
of the Rockefeller Institute in New 
York. Each these distinguished 
men argues in favor of woman’s bal- 
lot from his own special standpoint. 
The result 
literature, 


Flexner, 


of 


is a very telling piece of 
which congratu- 


late the Maryland suffragists. 


upon we 








| “CHEAP MARTYRDOM.” 


Pethick 
Women’s Social 


Mrs. 
treasurer 
Political 
gan, 


Emmeline 
the 
Union, 

Votes 


Lawrence, 


of and 


and editor of its 


Women, 


or- 


has been of 
great assistance to the militant 
ment England. She 
wealth, had 


;for years to helping working girls by 


for 
move- 
is a 


in woman 


of who devoted herself 
carrying on classes and clubs among 
them, and similar efforts. She came 
the that it would help 
them much more to secure the power 





c conclusion 


o! self-protection which 


is 
|the vote. She got 


given by 
acquainted with 
| Mrs. Pankhurst, was kindled by her 
|zeal, and threw herself whole-hearted- 
hy into the work of the W. S. 


Pr. U. 
|She was among the women sent to 
}prison for a_ political demonstration. 


| At the banquet and public meeting 


|held in her honor after her release. 
Mrs. Lawrence said: 

There are many here for the first 
time, who may have been attracted 


| perhaps by curiosity, perhaps by some 
|deeper interest, because action or 
|drama stirs a chord even in people 
who have never thought about a ques- 
tion like this. The fact that women 
go to prison, the fact that when they 
come out other women think it worth 
| their while to prepare such a welcome 
| for them as you have given me, makes 
|} people think, makes them ask ques- 
| tions; and when they hear that there 
jis a public meeting, they say to them- 
| Selves, “I think I will go. I will see 
| What they have to say for themselves. 
| I will see if they can tell me anything 
}that can explain this extraordinary 
) action, if I can find out what it is that 
| makes women, not by ones, not by 
twos, but by hundreds, endure a long 
term of imprisonment.” 
Cheap Martyrdom. 

| Now, did I hear somebody say in 
their hearts or under their breath, 
“Cheap martyrdom!”? That is what 
critics say sometimes. Well, now, 
friends, let us look at this phrase. 
Martyrdom, .1 can assure you of this, 
the members of the Women’s Social 
and Political Union have not given 
that name “Martyr” to themselves. 
We could never consider ourselves 
worthy of such a name as that! Our 





enemies have put this name upon us, 


leaves on the tall buildings are turn- | and, like everything that our enemies 





do, we esteem it an honor—an honor 
of which we are not worthy. It is al- 
ways our enemies who give us the 
best things, and so you see it is our 
enemies who have decided that we 
shall stand in the same list,—well, 
along with Joan of Arc, with all the 
splendid, all the great, all those peo- 
ple who have been in advance of their 
time, and have had to suffer for their 
convictions. It is not what we say of 
ourselves, it is what our enemies say 
when they call us martyrs. Now, they 
have just put the right adjective to it 


when they put the word “cheap.” 
Cheap! A thing is cheap not because 
of its cost, but in relation to that 


which it is to purchase. If you buy a 
thing that is rubbish for a penny, it is 
dear at the price. But the man who 
found the pearl of great price, when 
he went and sold everything that he 
had in order that he might buy it, 
thought it cheap. And so our martyr- 
dom, friends, is cheap. We think it 
cheap; we agree with our enemies 
there. Two months’, three months’, a 
year’s imprisonment; two years’, three 
years’ imprisonment, if necessary— 
what would it be to buy that which we 
are going to achieve by it? Not the 
vote only, mind you! Not the vote 
only, but what the vote means—the 
moral, the mental, the economic, the 
spiritual enfranchisement of woman- 
hood; the release of woman, the re- 
pairing, the rebuilding of that great 
temple of womanhood, which has been 
so ruined and so defaced. Is not what 
they say true? Cheap martyrdom! 
Yes, it is cheap martyrdom. 





“THE MATTER WITH NEW 
YORK.” 


Anna Cadogan Etz has a gift 
truths forcibly. This 
afresh in a leaflet just 
the New York State 
is entitled “What's the 
New York?” After a 
paragraphs, Mrs. 


Mrs. 
for putting 
exemplified 
published by 
W. S. A. It 
Matter with 
series of pungent 
Etz says in conclusion: 

What's the matter with New York? 
Home interests are ignored or forgot- 


is 


ten. We maim or kill 20,000 men in 
one year, exclusive of the railroads, 


because we care more for the product 
than the worker. We spend millions 
on prisons and asylums, because we 
won't spend the comparatively small 
sums necessary to make it as easy for 
a boy to be good as to be bad. 

New York will never be a _ truly 
great commonwealth until the train- 
ing and safe-guarding of children is 
made the only vested interest that has 
the right of way—until motherhood is 
made the peer of business. 





WOULD NOT TRY A WOMAN. 


“Woman is not allowed equal suf- 
frage, and I cannot sit on a jury as a 
judge of a woman on trial who is de- 
nied her political rights.” 

This was the declaration F. M. 
Miller, a tailor of 2120 Carlton street, 
when he was asked why he could not 
judge impartially the Mary 
Kate Foley. Miller's statement in the 
court room produced a sensation, and 


of 


case of 


he was excused from jury service by 
Judge Edgar without further question. 
—Berkeley (Cal.) Independent. 


DR. McCOMB ON THE 


“MILITANTS.” 
Samuel McComb, D.D., assistant 
rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, 
spent the summer in London. He 


writes to the Boston Transcript: 
“The revolt of women still spreads 
apace. Processions, public meetings, 
indoor and outdoor, picketings of the 
House of Commons, assaults on cabi- 
net ministers, frequent imprisonments 
such are its weapons. I was a mem- 
of 


hundred 


ber an audience of some eight or 


ine persons one afternoon 


hall, 
Pankhurst 


London gathered to 


Christabel 


in a large 


hear Miss and 
others discourse on the injustice and 
even criminality of the present 

The speak- 
the 
average to be heard in political assem- 
there was a total 
The militant 


some suffragettes give a wrong impres- 


ernment towards women. 


was good, distinctly above 


hg 


blies, and absence 


ot hysteria. tactics of 
sion and do harm to their cause in the 
popular mind, but the speakers on the 
occasion referred to were dispassion- 
ate, critical, bantering, and quite able 
to hold their own with their opponents. 


They Will Win. 
“Doubtless the suffragettes will get 
the vote. That is always the way in 
England. You must throw stones 
break windows and perhaps _ heads, 


harass the police, and find yourself in 
prison a few times. Then people wake 
up and ask what it all means, and you 
appear with a martyr’s halo on your 
brow, and, finally, your grievances are 
more or less redressed. 
Women Shoulder to Shoulder. 

“One 
movement—a_ sort 
the disappearance of social lines, for 
the time at least, among women inter- 
in the In a suffragette 


curious effect of the suffragette 


of by-product—is 


ested cause. 


Gov- | 





procession in Hyde Park I saw a fac- 
tory worker arm in arm with a sweet 
girl undergraduate in mortar board 
and gown; and on the bench in front 
of me at the meeting I observed a lady 
garbed after the latest Parisian models 
make room beside her for a humbler 
sister apparently from the slums of 
Whitechapel or Limehouse. Whatever 
one may think of the aims of these 
Amazonian fighters for political en- 
franchisement, the social enthusiasm 
which marks the movement is a signifi- 
cant sign of the times. 

“England, after her long quiescence, 
is like a seething pot; old beliefs, ven- 
erable traditions, dogmas, political and 
theological, being flung into a 
smoking and hissing cauldron. What 
will issue out of the confusion and tur- 
moil? No man can even Of 
one thing, however, we may be sure— 
England is making history today, and 
the next generation will a new 
England, in many ways different from 
the old.” 


are 


guess. 


see 





SUFFRAGETTES AFLOAT. 


Quite a mild sensation was created 
at the Brighton Regatta the local 
suffragettes, a number whom were 
afloat in a motor-boat strikingly dec- 
orated in their colors—purple, green, 
and white—and flying a banner with 
the strange “Votes 
for Women.” They spent after- 
noon flitting about the Al- 
though much chaff was aimed at them, 
nothing could damp the enthusiasm 
of the fair occupants, who waved flags 
and indulged in “Votes for 
News. 


by 


of 


device, 
the 


course, 


no longer 


of 
Daily 


cries 


Women!’’—Sussex 





SILVER PLATE PREMIUMS. 


We offer for new subscribers for the 





Woman's Journal at $1.50 a year the 
following attractive premiums: 

For one new subscriber, half a dozen 
beautiful silver-plated teaspoons. 


For two new subscribers, one-half 


dozen silver-plated dessert spoons. 


For three new subscribers, half a 
dozen silver-plated table spoons. 
For ten new subscribers, one 26- 


piece set, containing 6 teas, 6 tables, 6 
forks, 6 knives, sugar shell and butter 


knife, all in hinge-cover lined box. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mrs. Clarence Mackay has given 
out an interview stating that she does 
not approve of militant methods, nor 
of questioning candidates. 

As this issue of our paper will go to 
many persons who do not usually see 
it, we are reprinting some facts that 
are well known to our regular readers. 


This week much State Correspond- 
ence and other interesting matter is 
crowded out to make room for the ac- 
count of the “militant’’ campaign in 
England. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall will give 


her lecture on “New Aspects of an Old 
Problem,” at the November meeting 
of the East Boston Woman Suffrage 
League. 

The suffragettes 
candidates to their attitude on 
woman suffrage. If the suffragettes 
will postpone their inquiries until they 
get the ballot, they will find the an- 
swers much more satisfactory.—N. Y. 
Herald. 

Any believer in woman suffrage can 
become a member of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association by 
the payment of one dollar. It may be 


are quizzing all 


as 


paid at Headquarters, 585 Boylston 
St., or at the Suffrage Booth in the 
women's department of the Food 
Fair. 
— 
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The Toronto suffragists met the 
other night at the home of Mrs. Flora 
McD. Denison, and decided to hold a 
great rally in Massey Hall on Nov. 
26, with »irs. Pankhurst as the prin- 
cipal speaker. The men’s Canadian 
Club has also asked Mrs. Pankhurst 
to speak at one of its luncheons. 

When Mrs. Pankhurst started her 
suffrage society in England six years 
ago, the members could be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. Now they 
are said to number more than 100,- 
000; and her “Women’s Social and 
Political Union” is only one of the 
many Suffrage Associations that are 
working all over England. 

From Cornwall comes the news that 
the “Votes for Women” standard is 
about to be planted on the extreme 
point of Land’s End and left proudly 
waving there; while a tourist in the 
Cheviots found a few days ago on the 
summit of one of the highest peaks a 
card inscribed, “This is the pinnacle 
of perfection. May the women of 
Great Britain rise to the height of 
Political Liberty! Three cheers for 
Mrs. Pankhurst and her tribe, by Mere 


Man, Newcastle.” The card bore a 
date of over a year ago. 
The Men's League for Women’s 


Suffrage held an open-air meeting in 
Trafalgar Square, London, the other 
day. It was attended by about a thou- 
sand persons, and had to be addressed 
by speakers from three platforms. A 
resolution was adopted declaring that 
“the welfare of the community urgent- 
ly demands the enfranchisement of 
women,” and calling upon the govern- 
ment to put the bill through without 
delay. The Men’s League will issue a 
monthly leaflet, which will be sent to 
each of its members, to give them the 
news of its work. 


HUMOROUS. 
“Our dear bishop looks very stiff 
and dignified,” remarked old Mrs. 
Croxley, “but I assure you he has a 


warm, kind heart beating beneath his 
gaiters.’’—Tit-Bits. 


Bung: “So you have succeeded in 
tracing back my ancestors. What is 
your fee?” 

Genealogist: “Twenty guineas for 
keeping quiet about them.’’—Cassell’s 
Saturday Journal. 

“What makes that parrot so pro- 
fane?” 

“Well, mum,” answered the sailor 
man, “I s'pose it’s partly my fault. 
Kvery time I hear him speak a bad 


word it makes me so mad that he gets 
a chance to learn a lot of new ones.” 
—Washington Star. 

A freshman, meeting the janitor, 
indulged in a callow joke. “Pretty 
near winter, William,” he said, jovial- 
ly. “The trees are getting nearly as 
black as you.” 

“Dat’s true, sah,” and William sur- 
veyed the elms thoughtfully. ‘Na- 
ture’s wonderful, sah, no mistake. 
Come spring, dose trees'll be most as 
green as you, sah.” 





“How's yer wheat?” 
“First rate.” 
“Pigs doin’ well?” 
“Fine.” 
“That 
right?” 
“He sure did.” 
“Glad to hear 
Bill. How's” yer 
Courier Journal. 


puny colt come ‘round all 


1s 


things so likely, 
wife ?"—Louisville 


The late Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler 
had a mother who thought the world 
revolved around her son. When he 
was in England, he wrote her an ac- 
count of his presentation to Queen 
Victoria. Mrs. Cuyler hastened to a 
neighbor and announced: “I’ve just 
got a letter from England, and, do 
you know, the Queen has seen Theo- 
dore!” 

Dr. Cuyler was a fine preacher, but 
an opponent of woman suffrage. Per- 
haps the excess of worship bestowed 
upon him by his mother may have 
helped to inspire in him a sense of 
superiority to women. 

— 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

FOR RENI—To small, quiet family, four 
rooms with pantry and housekeeping conveni- 
ences on first floor of detached private house. 
Separate entrance, large piazzaand yard. High, 
dry, beautiful location. Convenient to electric 
and steam cars. Rentabout $16.00. References. 
Apply 10 Fairview St., Pope’s Hill, Dorchester. 
a 

YELLOW RIBBON SPEAKER. 

A book of woman suffrage readings and 
recitations, compiled by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. 
Anthony. Order from the Woman's Jour- 
nal Office, price 50 cents, postpaid. 


JULIA WARD HOWE 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's recent article 
in The Outlook in favor of woman suf- 
frage has been reprinted as a tract, and 
may be ordered from the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., 585 Boylston street, Boston, five 
cents (in stamps) per copy, or $3.00 per 
100, postpaid. 


ON SUFFRAGE. 








seashore and automobiling. 








MISS M. F. FISK 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
S22 BOYLSTON STREET 


IS OPENING TAFFETA FLANNEL WAISTS, 
a new material, delightfully thin, and unshrinkable, 
yet washes like a cotton waist—-comes in all colors, 
and is made to Miss Fisk’s order, for the mountains, 
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